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perish of itself, and that what is reasonable will by
degrees prevail. Moreover, the experience of the
last century ought to guard us against a repetition
of the worst blunders of the past ' On the whole,
it is surely correct to say that the relations of rich
and poor are incomparably more healthy now than
they were a hundred years ago in all matters that
are regulated by law. It would be grossly unfair
to charge the excesses of the Reign of Terror in
France upon the French people; they were the
work of a few fanatics, and of a great many recruits
from the criminal classes. So far, however, as they
were tacitly justified by the public at the time of
their perpetration, it was because absolute power
in the State and privilege in districts had been so
intolerably abused that the people scarcely con-
sidered themselves secure unless the representatives
of the old order were exterminated. At present
the State is everywhere regarded as the protector
from whom the people have most to hope. The
popular impulse is not to set the action of govern-
ment aside, but to awaken it to what is conceived of
as a healthier activity; and this belief in the omni-
potence of law is a great guarantee for order and
peaceable change; though it may of course be that
the man who cries to the State to help him, when
he ought to help himself, will gradually suffer
paralysis of strength and will.

The tendency of the age is to be hopeful, and it
may be admitted that a great deal in the past
history of the world encourages us not to despair of
the future of humanity. The best types of any
given high race are demonstrably stronger, taller,
healthier than their ancestors two hundred or a